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hensive than any that had been conceived before. No
national god could serve. A world-god was needed, and
the creative faculty to make and impose one on the vast
population of the Empire seemed to be lacking. Egypt
tried her hand; so did Persia; so did Judea;
but all failed. The Sun itself was not divine enough,
even when combined and identified with the Imperial
power on earth. Some success here and there, in the
military caste or in some other sections of the population,
might be attained, but none of the competing religions
succeeded for long. In the struggle for existence all the
would-be imperial divinities were choked and faded
away.

The reason is fairly obvious. It is to be found in the
fact that Roman Imperialism never exalted itself into
a world-embracing passion. The Roman Empire, though
its system of government became fairly stable, though
its laws took root among men, though its prestige for a
few centuries was high and indeed became higher as its
actual strength faded, never grouped and knitted together
into a firm and self-conscious single crowd all the people
of the Empire, as the people of Egypt or Judea or
Assyria had been knitted and wrought together into
nations. The Roman Empire was never one at heart as
Ancient Egypt had been one. It follows that there did
not exist the needed all-embracing passion that could
find expression in a single imperial god. And yet a
new and higher type of godhead was imperatively
called for, all the old gods being worn out and having
become incredible. It was a condition of things that
never existed in the world before, and it produced a result
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